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7. Without rettrve ; without cvafton ; without fnbterfuge. 

. By a certain day they fhould clearly rclinquifh unto the 
king all their lands and poffeflions. Davies on Ireland. 

Cle'arness n.J. [from clear.] 

1. Tranfparency ; brightnefs. 

It may be, percolation doth not only caufe clearnefs and 
fplendour, but fweetnefs of favour. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Glafs in the furnace grows to a greater magnitude, and re- 
fines to a greater dearnefs , only as the breath within is more 
powerful, and the heat more intenfe. 

2. Splendour ; luftre. 

Love, more clear than yourfdf, with the dearnefs, lays 
a night of forrow upon me. Sidney, b. ii. 

3 . DiitiniSlnefs ; pcrfpicuity. 

If he chances to think right, he does not know how to 
convey his thoughts to another with clearnefs and pcrfpicuity. 

Addi forte Spectator, N°. 291. 
ClearsFchtf.d. ad ] . [clear and fight.] Perfpicuous; difeern- 
ing; judicious. 

Clearfigbtcd reafoH, wifdom’s judgment leads; 

And fenfe, her vaflal, in her footfteps treads. Denham. 

1 o Cle'arstarch. v. a. [from clear and Jlarcb.] To ftiffen 
with ftarch. 

He took his prefent lodging at the manfion-houfe of a tay- 
lor's widow', who wafhes, and can cUarJtarch his bands. Addif. 
To CLEAVE. v. n. pret. I clave, part, cloven, [cleojran, Sax. 
k liven, Dutch ] 

1. To adhere; to flick; to hold to. 

The clarifying of liquors by adhefion, is efFefled when 
fome cleaving body is mixed with the liquors, whereby the 
gr Her part flicks to that cleaving body. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory. 

Water, in fmall quantity, deaveth to any thing that is 
folid. Bacon’s Natural Hi fiery, N°. 293. 

When the dufl groweth into hardnefs, and the clods cleave 
faft together. Job, xxxviii. 38. 

The thin camclion, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. Dryd. Fables. 

2. To unite aptly; to fit. 

New honours come upon him, 

Like our flrange garments, cleave not to their mould, 

But with the aid of ufe. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

3. To unite in concord and intcreft. 

The apoftles did thus conform the Chriftians, according to 
the pattern of the Jews, and made them cleave the better. 

Hooker, b. iv. feci. 1 1. 
If you fhall cleave to my confent, when ’tis, 

It fhall make honour for you. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

The people would revolt, if they faw any of the French 
nation to cleave unto. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

4. To be concomitant to ; to join with. 

We cannot imagine, that, in breeding or begetting faith, 
his grace doth cleave to the one, and utterly forfakc the other. 

Hooker , b. v. fed. 22. 
To CLEAVE, v. a. preterite, I clove, I clave, I cleft ; part. pafT. 

cloven, or deft, [cleopan. Sax. ktoven , Dutch.] 

1. To divide w'ith violence; to fplit ; to part forcibly into 
pieces. 

And at their palling cleave th’ Aflyrian flood. Milton. 
The fountains of it are faid to have been cloven, or burft 
open. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The blefled minifler his wings difplay’d. 

And, like a fhooting flar, he cleft the night. Dryden. 
Rais’d on her dufky wings, fhe cleaves the Ikies. Dryden. 
Whom with fuch force he ftruck, he fell’d him down. 
And cleft the circle of his golden crown. Dryden' s Fables. 

Or had the fun 

Eledled to the earth a nearer feat. 

His beams had cleft the hill, the valley drv’d. Blachnore. 

Where whole brigades one champion’s arms o’erthrow', 
And cleave a giant at a random blow. Tickell. 

Not half fo fwift the trembling doves can fly, 

When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid fky. Pope. 

• 1 . To divide. 

And every bcafl that parteth the hoof, and deaveth the cleft 
into two claws. Deutr. xiv. 6. 

To Cleave, v. n. 

1. To part afunder. 

Wars ’twixt you twain, would be 
As if the world fhould cleave , and that flain men 
Should folder up the rift. Shakefp. Anthony ami Cleopatra. 
The ground clave afunder that was under them. Bum. xvi« 
He cut the cleaving fky. 

And in a moment vanifh’d from her eye. Pope s Odyffey. 
7. To fuller divifron. 

It cleaves with a glofly polite fubflancc, not plane, but with 
fome little unevennefs. A ewton s Opt. 

\ Cle avi r. n.f. [from cleave.] 
r. A butcher’s inflrument to cut animals into joints. 

You, gentlemen, keep a parcel of roaring bullies about me 
day and night, with huzza’s and hunting-horns, and ringing 
the changes on butcher’s cleavers. Arbttlb. Hijl. of John Bull. 
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1 hough arm’d with all thy cleavers, knives, 

Am. axes made to hew down lives. Hudibras, v>. iv cant 2 

2. A weed. Improperly written Cliver; which fee. 

Clees. n.f The two parts of the foot of beads which are 
cloven-footed. Skinner. It is a country word, and probahlv 
corrupted from daws. ‘ 

Clef. n.f. [from clef, key, Fr.] In mufick, a mark at the 
beginning of the lines of a fong, which fhews the tone or 
key in which the piece is to begin. Chamber j 

Cleft, part. pafT. [from cleave.] Divided; parted afunder. * 
Fat, with incenfe ftrew’d, 

On the cleft wood. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xi. /. 440> 

I never did on cleft Parnaflus dream. 

Nor tafte the facrcd Heliconian flrearh. Dryden’s Perfeus. 

Cleft. n.J. [from cleave.] 

1 . A fpace made by the reparation of parts ; a crack ; a crevife. 

1 he cafcades l'eem to break through the clejts and cracks of 
rocks. Addiforts Guardian, N °. 13], 

The extremity of this cape has a long cleft in it, which 
was enlarged and cut into fhape byAgrippa, who made this 
the great port for the Roman fleet. Addifon on Italy. 

1 he reft of it, being more grofs and ponderous, docs not 
move far ; but lodges in the clefts, craggs, and fides of the 
rocks, near the bottoms of them. Woodward's Nat. Hijlory. 

2 . In farriery. 

Clefts appear on the bought of the patterns, and are caufcd 
by a fharp and malignant humour, which frets the fkin ; and 
it is accompanied with pain, and a noifom flench. Farr. Did. 

TIis horfe it is the heralds weft ; 

No, ’tis a mare, and hath a cleft B. Johnforts Under-woodf. 

To Cl e'ftc.'Raft, v. a. [ deft and graft.] To engraft by 
cleaving the flock of a tree, and inferting a branch. 

Filberts maybe cleft grafted on the common nut. Mortimer. 

Cl e'mencv. n. / [c lenience, Fr. dementia , Lat.] Mercy; 

remillion of feverity; willingncfs to fpare; tendernefs in 
punifhing. 

I have ftated the true notion of clemency, mercy, compaf- 
fion, good-nature, humanity, or whatever elfe it may be 
called, fo far as is confident with vvifdom. Addiforts Freeholder. 

CLE'MENT. adj. [clcmcns, Latin.] Mild; gentle; merciful; 
kind ; tender ; compafiionate. 

Clench. See Clinch. 

To Clepe. v. a [clypian, Saxon.] To call. Obfolete. 

Three crabbed months had fowr’d themfelves to death, 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand. 

And clepe thyfelf my love. Shakefpeare’ s Winter's Tale. 

CLE'RGY. n.f [clerg'c, Fr. derus, Lat. xMj., Greek] The 
body of men fet apart by due ordination for the fcrvice of 
God. 

We hold that God’s clergy are a ftate which hath been, 
and will be as long as there is a church upon earth, neccflary, 
by the plain word of God himfclf ; a ftate whereunto the reft 
of God’s people mud be fubjecl, as touching things that ap- 
pertain to their foul’s health. Hooker, b. iii. 

The convocation give a greater fum. 

Than ever, at one time, the clergy yet 

Did to his predeeeftbrs part withal. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Cle'rgyman. n.f. [clergy and man.] A man in holy orders ; 
a man fet apart for miniftration of holy things ; not a Jaitk. 

How I have fped among the clergymen , 

The fums I have col levied fhall exprefs. Shakefp. K John. 
It feems. to be in the power of a reafonable clergyman to 
make the raoft ignorant man comprehend his duty. Swift. 

Clerical, adj. [clericus, Lat.] Relating to the clergy ; as, a 
clerical man ; a man in orde'rs. 

In clericals the keys are lined, and in colleges thev ufe to 
line the table-men. Bacon’s Nat. Flijfory, hi 0 . 158. 

Unlcfs we may more properly read clarichords. 

A CLERK. n.J'. [clepic, Sax. clericus, Latin.] 

1. A clergyman. 

All perfons were ftiled clerks that ferved in the church of 
Chrift, whether they were bifhops, priefts, or deacons. Ay ijfc. 

2. A fcholar; a man of letters. 

They might talk of book-learning what they would; but, 
for his part, he never faw more unteaty fellows than great 
clerks were. Sidney. 

The greateft clerks being not always the honeftefl, any more 
than the wifeft men. South. 

3. A man employed under another as a writer. 

My lord Bafianio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge; and then the boy, his clerk, 

That took fome pains in writing, he begg’d mine. Shakefp. 
My friend was in doubt whether he fhould not exert the 
juftice upon fuch a vagrant ; but not having his clerk with him, 
who is a neccflary counfcilor, he let the thought drop rttiuf. 

4. A petty writer in publick offices : an officer of various kinds. 

Take a juft view, how many may remark 
Who’s now a lord, his grand-lire was a clerk. Granvthe. 
It may feem difficult to make out the bills of fare for the 
fuppers of Vitcllius. I queflion not but an expert clerk of a 
kitchen can do it, Arlvth.it. 
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5. The layman who leads the refponfes to the congregation in 
° the church, to diredt the reft. 

Cie'rkship. n.f. [from clerk. J 

1. Scholarfhip. • ; 

2. 'Fhe office of a clerk of any kind. 

lie fold the cltrkjhip of his parifb, when it became vacant. 

Swift 's Mifcdlames. 

Cleve. Tin compofition, at the beginning or end of the 
CliF. > proper name of a place, denotes it to be fituated on 
(.live, j the fide of a rock or hill; as Cleveland, Clifton, 
Standiff. 

CLE'VER. adj. [of no certain etymology.] 

1. Dextrous; fkilful. 

Jr was the cleverer mockery of the two. L EJlrange s Fables. 
I read Dyer’s letter more for the ftile than the news. The 
man has a clever pen, it mull be owned. Addiforts Freeholder. 

2 . Juft; fit; proper; commodious. 

I can’t but think ‘twould (bund more clever , 

To me, and to my heirs for ever. Pope. 

3. Weil-fhaped ; handfome. 1 

She called him gundy-guts, and he called her loufy Peg, 
tho’ the girl was a tight clever wench as any was. Arbuthnot . 

4 . This is a low word, fcarcely ever ufed but in burlefque or 
converfation ; and applied to any thing a man likes, without 
a fettled meaning. 

Clu'vkrly. a civ. [from clever.] Dcxtroufly ; fitly; handfomely. 

Thefc Would inveigle rats with th’ feent. 

And fometimes catch them with a fnap, 

As c ; ever!y as th’ ableft trap. Hudibras, p. ii. canto 1. 

A rogue upon the highway may have as ftrong an arm, and 
take off a man’s head as cleverly as the executioner. South. 
Cleverness n J'. [from clever. J Dexterity; (kill; accom- 
plilhment. * 

CLEW. n.f. [clype, Sax. klouwen, Dutch.] 

1. Thread wound upon a bottom ; a ball of thread, 

Eftsoons untwifting his deceitful dew ; 

He ’gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Spenf. Fairy Queen. 

While guided by fome clnv of heav’nly thread. 

The perplex’d labyrinth we backward tread. Rofcommon. 

They fee fmall detvs draw vafteft weights along. 

Not in their bulk but in their order ftrong. Dryden. 

2. A guide ; a direction : becaufe men direct themfelves by a 
clew of thread in a labyrinth. 

This alphabet mull be your own detv to guide you. Holder. 

Is there no way, no thought, ho beam of light ? 

No clew to guide me thro’ this gloomy maze. 

To clear my honour, yet preferve my faith ? Smith. 

The reader knows not how to tranfport his thoughts over 
to the next particular, for want of fome dew , or connecting 
idea, to lay hold of. Watts's Logick , p. iv. c. 2. 

3. Clew of the fail of a Ship, is the lower corner of it, which 

reaches down to that earing w’hcre the tackles and fheets are 
fattened. Harris. 

To Clew. v. a. [from clew, a fea-term.] 

To Clew the Sails, is to raife them, in order to be furled, 
which is done by a rope fattened to the clew of a fail, called 
_ the dew-garnet. Harris. 

io CLICK, v. n. [die ken, Dut. cliqueter, French.] To make a 
Iharp, filial I, fucceffivc noife. 

Tlie folemn death-watch click'd, the hour fhe dy’d ; 

And flirilling crickets in the chimney cry ’d. Gay's PaJIorals. 
Ci.i'cker. n.f. [from click.] A low word for the fervant of a 
falcfman, who (lands at the door to invite cuftomcrs. 

n.f [from did.] The knocker of a door. Skinner. 
CLIENT, n.f [diens, Latin.] 

1. One who applies to an advocate for counfel and defence. 

I here is due from the judge to the advocate fome commen- 
dation, where caufcs arc well handled ; for that upholds in the 
client the reputation of his counfel. Bacon’s Effays. 

Advocates muft deal plainly with their clients , and tell the 
true ftate of their cafe. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

2 . Jt may be perhaps fometimes ufed for a dependant in a more 
general fenfe. 

I do think they are your friends and clients , 

# And fearful to dirturb you. Ben. Johnforts Catiline 

Cli ented. part, ap. adj. [from client.] Supplied with clients, 
this due occafion of difeouragement, the word cbndi- 
tioncd and lead cheated petivoguers, do yet, under the Tweet 
™ ot rcvcn g c » convert to a more plentiful profccution of 
r ,‘ ,0n % Carcw's Survey of Cormual 

a clipr ! n f- i c J ,ente ^t Lat.] The condition or office of 
a client. A word fcarcely ufed. 

There s \ arus holds good quarters with him ; 
tvrn Ull “ Cr tflC P rctext °f clientele , 

... , _ ** 7‘H‘Cs CM,„ r . 

p ‘ J- [from c. tenth] The condition of a cli ert 

fccnded Vhe *S“L C l U ”t ,p r the Roman s always de- 

whirK k P lebeian houfes had rccourfe to the patrician line 

Dr -i 

i a n „ J l, Lat . chop, Saxon.] 

’ craggy. P r ° Cki a f0Ck ' } accordin S t0 Skinner, broken and 
V'OL. I. 
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~ The Leucadians did ufe to precipitate a man frofn a lvgh 
cliff into the fea. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory , N J . fcbo. 

Mountaineers, that from Severus came, ? 

And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica. Dryden s /Bn. 

Where-ever ’tis fo found fcattered upon the (hores, there is 
it as conftantly found lodged in the cliffs thereabouts. Wsothv. 

7. The name of a character in mufick. Properly Clef. 

Clift, n.f. The fame with Cliff, now difufed. 

Down he tumbled, like an aged tree. 

Hi Hi growing on the top of rocky clift. Spenf. Fairy Queen. 

CLIMA'CTER. n.f. [<*./***'%.] a certain fpace of time, or 
progreffion of years, which is fuppofed to end in a critical 
and dangerous time. 

Elder times, fettling their conceits upon chmadlers, differ 
from one another. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Glimacte'rick. J adj. [from dimader.] Containing a cer- 

Cli m acte'ric al. J tain number of years, at the end of which 
fome great change is fuppofed to befal the body. 

Certain obfervable years arc fuppofed to be attended with 
fome confiderable change in the body ; as the feventh year ; 
the twenty-fiift, made up of three times fiven ; the forty- 
ninth, made up of feven times feven ; the fixty-third, being 
nine times feven; and the eighty-firff, which is nine times 
nine: which two laft are called the grand c imafierhks. Shake j. 

The numbers feven and nine, multiplied into themfelves, 
do make up fixty-three, commonly efteemed the great dimac- 
teri cal of our lives. Brown's Vulgar E> rows, b. iv. c. 12. 

Your lordfhip being now arrived at your great ditnaficriquc , 
yet give no proof of the lead decay of your excellent judg- 
ment and comprehenfion. Dryden . 

My mother is fomething better, tho’, at her advanced age, 
every day is a climafterick. Pope. 

CLFMATE. n.f. [*x^.] 

1. A fpace upon the furface of the earth, meafured from the 
equator to the polar circles ; in each of which fpaces the long- 
ed day is half an hour longer than in that nearer to the equa- 
tor. From the polar circles to the poles climates are mea- 
fured by the increafe of a month. 

2. In the common and popular fenfe, a region, or tra£l of land, 
differing from another by the temperature of the air. 

Betwixt th’ extremes, two happier climates hold 
The temper that partakes of hot and cold. Dryden' s Ovid. 

On what new happy climate are w r e thrown ? Dryden. 
This talent of moving the paffions cannot be of any great 
ufe in the northern climates. Swift. 

ToCli'mate. v.n. To inhabit. A word only in Shakefpeare. 

The blefled gods 

Purge all infc£lion from our air, whilft you 

Do climate here. Shaktfpcare’s Winter's T ale. 

Cli'mature. n. f The fame with climate, and not in ufe. 
Such harbingers preceding ftill the fates. 

Have heav’n and earth together demonftrated 

Unto our climatures and countrymen. Shakefpeare. 

Cli'max. n.f. [*x;^«f.] Gradation; afeent : a figure in rhe- 
torick, by which the fentencc rifes gradually ; as Cicero fays 
to Catiline, Thou do’ft nothing, moveft nothing, thinkeft 
nothing ; but I hear it, I fee it, and perfeclly underftand it. 

Choice between one excellency and another is difficult; 
and yet the conclufion, by a due climax, is evermore ti e 
’ Dryden' s Juv. Dedication. 

Some radiant Richmond every age has grac’d, v 

Still rifing in a dimax, ’till the (aft, l 

Siirpaffing all, is not to be furpaft. Granville. ) 

To CLIMB, v.n. pret. clomb or climbed-, part, domb or climbed. 
It is pronounced like dime, [chman. Sax. klimmen, Dutch.] 
'Fo afeend up any place ; to mount by means of fome hold or 
footing. It implies labour and difficulty, and fucceffive efforts. 
You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 

Lean famine, quartering flee!, and climbing fire. Shakefp. 

"I hings, at the word, will ceafe ; or clfe climb upward ' * 
To what they were before. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Jonathan climbed up upon his hands, and upon his feet. 1 Sam. 

T hou, fun ! of this great world both eye and foul. 
Acknowledge him thy greater; found his praife 
In thy eternal courfc, both when thou climb’Ji , 

And when high noon haft gain’d, and when thou fail’d. 

. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. v. I 1-1 

No rebel Titan’s facrilegious crime. 

By heaping hills on hills, can thither climb. Rofcomm:n 
Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the dav. D, 

What controuling caufe 
Makes waters, in contempt of nature’s laws, 

Chmb up, and gain th’ afpiring mountain’s height. B lac km 

To Climb, v. a. To attend. 0 

When fhall I come to th’ top of that fame hill ?— 

— You do chmb up .t now. Look, how we labour. Shake fb 
Is t not enough to break into my garden J? ' 

Cambing my walls, in fpight of me the owner ? Shaiefts 
y, , Thy arms purfue Jt ' 

Paths of renown, and climb attents of fame p, ,• 

forlorn he muft, and perfected fly ’ 1 

Cnmb the ftcep mountain, in the cavern lie. Prior 

4 Iv p. F 
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